But on this crowded ship the promenade deck, too, was
full of bustle and disquiet. It was thronged with pas-
sengers, nervously irritable in their enforced idleness and
unavoidable proximity, chattering without pause as they
prowled to and fro. The light laughter of the women
who reclined in deck-chairs, the twists and turns of those
who were taking a constitutional on the encumbered
deck, the general hubbub, were uncongenial. In
Malaya, and before that in Burma and Siam, I had
been visiting an unfamiliar world. My mind was filled
with new impressions, with lively images which chased
one another in rapid succession. I wanted to contemplate
them at leisure, to sort and arrange them, to digest and
assimilate; but in this noisy boulevard, humming with
life of a very different kind, there was no chance of find-
ing the necessary repose. If I tried to read, the lines in the
printed page ran together before my tired eyes when the
shadows of the passers-by flickered over the white page. I
could never be alone with myself and my thoughts in this
thickly-peopled alley.

For three days I did my utmost to possess my soul in
patience, resigned to my fellow-passengers, staring at the
sea. The sea was always the same, blue and void, except
that at nightfall for a brief space it became resplendent
with a play of varied colours. As for the people, I had
grown sick of their faces before the three days were up.
I knew every detail of them all. I was surfeited with
them, and equally surfeited with the giggling of the
women and with the windy argumentativeness of some
Dutch officers coming home on leave. I took refuge in the
saloon; though from this haven, toOj I was speedily
driven away because a group of English girls from
Shanghai spent their time between meals hammering out
waltzes on the piandfr There was nothing for it but my
cabin. I turned in after luncheon, having drugged my-
self with a couple of bottles of beer, resolved to escape
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